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most confusion; those. who 
tempted to escape from the fort 
were instantly cut to pieces by 
the troops without. The enemy 
finding themselves thus hemmed | 
in, and attacked on all sides, in 
the most abject terms begged for 
uarters, which was denied them 
by the English. A great propor- 
tion of the troops being now 
mounted on the walls of the fort, 
they had nothing to do but load 
and fire, the enemy being penned 
np and huddled together in such 
@ manner, that there was scarcely 
a shot lost. This bloody contest 
was of near six hours continu- 
ance, when the Englisa perceiv- 
ing the fort with nought but dead, 
er such as were mortally wound- 
ed of the enemy, closed the bloody 
Conflict. 
The scene of action at this. in- 
stant was indeed such as could 


not fail to shock the stoutesi} 


hearted! The huge logs of which 
the fort was constructed, were 
completely crimsoned with the 
blood of the enemy, while the sur- 
Founding woods resounded with 
the dying groans of the wounded. 
The number of slain of the enemy 
in this severe engagement, could 
not be ascertained, it was howey- 
er, immense; of 4000 which the 
fort was supposed to contain at 
the commencement of the action, 
Rot 200 escaped! Among whom 
unfortunately was the treacherous 
Philip. 

After the close of this desperate 
action, the troops (having destroy- 
ed all in their power) left the en- 
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~ ae 
emie’s ground, and carrying a= 


— 


, bout 300 wounded. men, marched: 


back to the distance. of sixteen 
miles to head quarters; the night 
proved cold and stormy, the snow: 
fell deep, and it was not. to mid- 
night or after that the troops were 
enabled to reach their place of 
destination. Many of the wound- 
ed, who probably otherwise might. 
have recovered, perished with the 
cold and inconvenience of a march 
so fatiguing. 

Although the destruction of so 
great a number of the enemy was 
considered of the greatest import- 
ance to the English, yet it proved. 
a conquest dearly bought; it — 
obtained at the expense of th 
lives of not only a great ueilen 
of privates, but a great proportion 
of their most valuable officers; as» 
mong whom were .Capiains Dae 
venport, Gardner, Johnson, Siclys 
and Marshall On enumerating: 
their number of slain and wounds 
ed, it was found as follows:— 


Of ihe Companies commanded by 


Captains killed, woundeda 
Mosely, _ 10 40 
Oliver, 20 48 
Gardner, 11 32 
Johnson, 18 38. 
Davenport, 15 19 
Gallop, 28 | 43 
Siely,. 32 50 
Watts, 19 33 
Mason, 40 50 
Marshall, 25 37 
Goram, 30 41 

Sachem Oneco, 51 $2 
Total 299 54% 
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The courage displayed during 


t) ee lb d by tyery part of the 
@inis— the invincible heroism of 
th. fiicers—the firmiess and re- 
Svluiion of the soldiers, when 


they saw their captatus falling be- 
fore them, and the hardships en- 
dured before and after the en- 
gagement, are hardly credible, 
and rarely ftnd a parallell in ap- 
cient or modern ages! The -cold 
(the day preceeding the action) 
was exireme, and in the night of 
which the snow fell so deep as to 
render it extremely dificult fo: 
the army to move the day su 

ceeding; four bundred ef the sol- 
diers were so completely froze: 


2 he anfit for duty! The Con: 
nes nut troops were the most dis- 
abied, having endured a tediou- 
m vithhout halting from St 

ni.y ou tothe place of public ren 
C ZVGUS 5 they sustained too a 
mao greater loss in the action. 


in proportion to their numbers. 
than the troops of other colonies 
Tie bold and intrepid Captai 
M ison, (who rec eived a fatal 
w uid in the action, of which be 
died in about three mouths after) 
was tie first after the Mohegans 
to mount the walls of the fort. 
nor did the troops under his com- 
mid fail to follow the noble ex- 
ample. 

The loss of the troops from 
Connecticut was so great tha 
M jor Treat conceived It abso- 
lutely necessary to return imme- 
diately home; such of the wound- 
ed as were not able to travel 
were put on board a vessel and 
conveyed to Stonington. The 
troops on their return, killed and 
captured about 30 of the enemy. 

‘the Massachusetts and Ply- 
mouth forees kept the field the 
groater part of the winter. They 
Tis: ced trae country, took a :lum 
of prisoners, destroyea about 300 
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wigwams, but achieved nothing 
brilliant or decisive. 

The Nipnet and Narraganset 
tribes being by the late action 
nearly exterminated, the few 
‘hat survived, by the direction 
if Philip, fled in small parties te 
different parts of the country, im- 
}proving every opportunity that 
presented to revenge the untimee 
lv fate of their brethren. Qa 
the 10th February, 1678, about 
100 of them surprised the iuhabi- 
tants of Lancaster, (Mass.) a port 
of whom, as a place of greater 
safety, bad the day previous, ree 
sorted to the dwelling of the Rev. 
Mr. Rowland; this however, be- 
ing constructed of dry logs, was 
-t fire to by the Indians, which 
he unfortunate English within, 
veing unable to extinguish, they 
‘cll victims to the devouning 
james. On the 2ist the encmy 
itiacked the inhabitants of M.d- 
jeld, 32 of whom they killed, and 
-he remainder made captives. 

Ow the 3d March, the Indians 
still continuing their depredas 
tions, two companies of cavalry, 
under the command of Captain 
Pierce, and Captain Watkins, 
vere ordered out for the porpose 
of affording protection to the des 
fenceless inhabitants of towne 
most exposed to their incursions: 
on the Sth they marched to Pau- 
tuxet, near which there were @ 
considerable body of Indians ens 
camped, whom, on the morning 
of the 6th, they fell in with 
and attacked. The enemy at 
first appeared but few in number, 
but these were only employed to 
decoy the English, who on a suds 
den found themselves surrounded 
by near 500 Indians, who, with 
their tomahawks and scalping 
knives, rushing furiously upoa 
them, threatened them with ine 





stant destruction! The English 
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wow acting upon the defensive, 
although surrounded by five times 
their oumber, fought with usual 
spirit, and were resolved to sell 
their lives at as dear a rate as 

vssible; they were very soon, 
fo vever compelled to yield to 


the superior force of their savage 


enemies; but five escaped! This 
victory, though of considerable 
importance to the savages, cost 
them a number of their bravest 
warriors, 93 of whom were the 
succeediug day found dead upon 
the field of action. There were 
in this engagement about 20 
friendly Indians with the English, 
who fought like desperadoes, one 
of them observing Captain Pierce 
unable to stand, in consequence 
of the many wounds he had re- 
ceived, for nearly two bours brave- 
ly defended him; when perceiving 
his own imminent danger, and 
that he could afford the captain 
Mo furiher assistance, by blacking 
his face as the enemy had done, 
escaped unnoticed. 

Ou the 25 March, a party of 
Indiaas attacked and burnt the 
towns of Weymouth and War- 
wick, ‘killing a great number of 
the inhabitants. On the 10th 
April following they pillaged and 
durit Rehoboth and Providence. 

On the 1st May, a company of 
English and 150 Mohegans, under 
the command of Captain George 
Dennison, were sent in pursuit of 
a body of the enemy commanded 
by the son of Miantinomi; on the 
Sth they met with and attacked 
them near Groten, The Indians, 
apparently determined on victory 
or death, displayed an unusual 
degree of courage, but the Eng- 
hsh and Mohegans proved too 
Strong for them, who, after de- 


$troying the greater part with 


their muskets and tomahawks, 
Grove the remainder into a neigt- 
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boring river, where they soon 
perished. 

On the 23d, Cononchet, Sachem 
of the few scattered remains of 
the Narragansets, proposed to 
his Council that the lauds border- 
ing on Connecticut river, vot in- 
habited by the English, should be 
by them planted with cor, for 
their future subsistence; which 
heing approved of by the latter, 
200 of the Narragansets were 
despatched for this purp. se, 
The Governor, being apprised of 
their intentions, despatched three 
companies of cavalry to intercept 
them; about 100 of the Mohegans, 
under the cammand of Oneco, 
accompanied the English. The 
enemy were commanded by Cone 
onchet in person, who first pro- 
ceeded to Seconk to procure seed 
corn; it was in the neighborhood 
of this place that they. were first 
met with and engaged hy the 
Kuglish and Mohegans; the ene- 
my with becoming bravery, for 
a long time withstood the attack, 
but being but poorly provided 
with weapons, they were at leagth 
overpowered and compelled to 
yield to the superior power of 
their enemies. In the midst of 
the action Cononchet fearful of 
the issue, deserted his men and 
attempted to seek shelter in a 
neighboring wood, but being res 
cognized by the Mohe Pans, mey 
pursued him.—Cononchet, per- 
ceiviig himself nearly overtaken 
by his pursuers, to facilitate his 
flight first threw away his blank- 
et, and then his silver laced coat 
(with which he had been present- 
ed by the English a few weeks 
previous) bat finding that he 
could not escape from his pursu- 
ers by flight, he plunged inic a 
river, where he was even toll we 
ed by halfia dozeu resolat. M 1e« 
(gans, who, laying hold of him 
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forced him under water and there 
held him until drowned. The 
loss of the English and Mohegans 
in this engagement, was 12 killed 
and 21 wounded; that of the ene- 
my was 43 killed and about 80 
wounded. 


don, Norwick and Stonington, 
having frequently discovered a 
number of the enemy lurking a- 


bout in small bodies in the adja- | 


cent woods, by joint-agreement 
voluntarily enlisted themselves 
(to the number of 300) under the 


command of Major Palmer, and : 
Devnison and Avery, ; Lancaster, 


_ by mistaking the road, fell inte 


Captains 
who, with the assistance of the 
Mohegans and a few friendly Nar- 
ragansets, in three expeditions 
destroyed near 1000 of the ene- 
my. 

On the 8th June the Indians 
assaulted and burnt Bridgewater, 
a small settlement in the colony 
of Massachusetts; forty of its in- 
habitants fell victims to savage 
barbarity. 

The Governor and Council of 
Massachusetts colony, aware of 
the danger to which many of the 
inland settlements were exposed 
by {frequent incursions of the ene- 
my, and finding it extremely dif- 
icult toraise a suffiicient force 
to uppose them in the many parts 
to which the fragments of the 
broken tribes had resorted, adopt- 
ed the policy of sending among 
them, as spies, such Indians as 
were friendly and could be de- 
pended ov; which plan had its 
desired effect. These Indians 
represented the force of the Eng- 
lish much greater than it really 
was, and warning the enemy of 
danger, which did not at that 
time exist, deterred them from 
acting in many instarces on the 
offensive—One of the friendly 
Indians returning to Bosten on 
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the 10th July, reported as follows» 
that a large number of Indians 
were embodied ina wood near 
Lancaster, which village they in- 
tended to attack and burn in 2 
few days, that they had been en- 


| couraged to continue the war 
The inhabitants of New-Lon- ! 


with the English by, Frenchmen, 
from the great lake, who had sup- 
phed them with fire arms and 
ammunition! 

On the receipt of this import- 
information, the Governor 
despatched three companies of 
cavalry, under the command of 
Major Savage, for the defence of 


who unfortunately, 


an ambush of about 350 Indiane, 
by whom they were instantly 
surrounded. The English ex- 
hibited great presence. of mind, 
and repelicd the attack of the 
enemy in a very heroic manner, 
the savages being, however, well 
provided with. fire arms, soon 
gained a complete victory over 
the English, whose loss in this une 
fortunate engagement was fifty- 
four! The nnmber of killed and 
wounded of the enemy could not 
be ascertained, as they remained 
masters of the field of action. 


History. 


The next step was to publish « 
decleration of their rights. These 
they summed up in the rights be- 
longing to Englishmen; and pare 
ticularly insisted, that as their 
distance rendered it impossible 
for them to be represented in the 
British parliament, their provin- 
cial assemblies, with the governor 
appointed by the king, constituted 
the only legislative power within 
each province. They would, 
however, consent to such acts of 
parliament, as were eyidently 












caleulated merely for the regula- 
tion of commerce, and securing 
for the parent state the benefits 
of the American trade; but would 


never allow that they could im- 

pose any tax on the colonies, for 

the purpose of raising a revenue, 

without their consent. ‘They 

proceeded to reprobate the in- 

tention of each of the new acts of 

arliameut; and insisted on all the 

rights they had enumerated, as_ 
being unalienable; aud what none 
could deprive them of. The Ca- 
nada act they particularly poin- 

ted out as being extremely inimi- 

eal to the colonies, by whose as- 

sistance it had been conquered; 
and they termed it, “An act for 
establishing the Rom:n Catholic 

religion in- Canada, abolishing 
the equilable system of Englisi. 
jaws, and establishing a tyranny 

there.” 

They further declared in favour 
af a non-importation and non-con- 
gumption of British goods, until 
the acts were repealed, by whici: 
duiies were laid upon tea, coffee, 
Wine sugar, and molases importeu 
into America, as well as the Bos. 
ton Port-act, and the three others 
passed in the preceding sessior 
of Parliament. 

The new regulations against 
the importation and consumptior, 
of British commodities, were than 
drawn up with great solemnity; 
end they concluded with return- 
tng the warmest thanks, to those 
members of Parliament, who had, 
with so much zeal, but without 
success opposed the obnoxious 
acis of Parliament. 

‘Their next proceedings were to 
draw upa petition to the king, 
an address to the British nation, 


and another to the colonies, all of 


whicu being in the usual strain 
of American language, adopted 
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tion is altogether unnecessary. 
It is sufficient to say, they were 
executed in a masterly manner, 
both -with respect to style and 
composition, and ought to have 
impressed the people of England 
with more favourable sentiments 
of the Americans, than they were 
at that time willing to entertain. 
All this time tlie disposition of 
the people had corresponded with 
the warmest wishes of congresss 
The first of June had been kept 
as a fast, not only throughout 
Virginia, where it was first pro- 
pesed, but through the whole con- 
tinent. Contributions for the re- 
lief of the inhabitants of Boston 
were 
throughout the country. Even 
those who were most likely to 
derive the greatest advantages 
from the Port-bill, with a gener- 
osity unequalled, refused to ens 
rich themselves at ‘the expence of 
their suffering neighbors. The 
inhabitants of Marblehead, who 
were among the number, though 
situated in the neighborhood of 
Boston and most likely to receivo 
enefit from the stoppage of their 
irade, did not attempt to avail 
bemselves of it, but so far from 
it, that they generously offered 
ihe use of their harbour, wharves, 
and stores, rent free. 
in the meantime, the British 
forces at Boston were fontinually 
augmenting in number, which 
yreatly increased the general jea- 
loucy and disaficction; the coun- 
iry people were ready to rise at 
a moment’s warning, and the ex- 
periment was tried by giving a 
false alarm, that the communica- 
tion was to be cut off between the 
town and country, inorder to re- 
duce the former by famine to @ 


liament. On this intelligence, the 





toy some time past, that a repeti- 


country people assembled in great 


recommended and raised 


compliance with the acts of par. 
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numbers, and could not be satis- 
fied, till they had sent messengers 
into the city, to inquire into the 
truth of the report. ‘These mes- 
gengers were enjoined to inform 
the people in Boston, that if they 
suould be so pusillanimous as to 
make asurreider of the liberties, 
the province would not think it- 
self bound by such examples; and 
that Britain, by breaking their 
original charter, had anuulled the 
contract subsisting between them 
and left them to act as they 
thought proper. 

The people in every other re- 
spect manifasted their infiaxible 
determination to adhere to the 

lan they had so long followed. 

he new counsellors and judges 
were obliged to resign their ofh- 
ces, in order to preserve their 
Rives and properties from the fury 
ofthe mulitude. In some places 
they siutup the avenues to the 
court houses; and when required 
t: make way for the judges, re- 
plied, that they knew of none 
but such as were appointed by 
the ancient usage and custom of 
the province. 

They manifasted, in every place 
the most ardent desire of learn- 
Ing the art of war; and every one 
who could bear arms, was most 
assiduous in procuridg them, and 
learning the military exercise. 
Matters at last proceeded to such 
a height, that general Gage 
thought proper to fortify the neck 
ef land which joins the town of 
Boston to the continent. ‘This, 
though undoubtedly a_ prudent 
measure in his situation, was ex- 
claimed against by the Americans, 
un the most vehament manner, but 
the general, instead of giving ear 
to their remonstrances, deprived 
them of all power of acting a- 
gainst himself, by seizing the | pro- 





other military stores, at Cam 
bridge and Charlestown. = Thiig 
excited such indignation, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty the 
people could be restrained from 
marching to Boston, and attacke 
ing the troops. Even in the town 
itself, the company of cadets, 
that used to attend the govern :r, 
disbanded themselves, and rare 
ned the standard he had pres: ute 
ed them with, on his access: to 
the government. This was oes 
casioned by his having d: oie 
the celebrated John Hei cock 
(afterwards President of C: ss) 
of his commission of colon: bot ihe 
cadets. A similar instance haps 
pened ofa provincial colonel tiave 
accepted a seat in the new coune 
cil, upon which twenty-four «tlie 
cers resigned their commissions 
in one day. 

In the meantime a meeting wag 
held of the principal iihairt nits 
of the towns adjacent to Bostuus 
the purport of which was, pube 
lickly to renounce all obcdicuce 
to the late acts of parliament, 
and to enter into an engagement 
toindemnify such as sliouid be 
prosecuted on that account; the 
members of the new council were 
declared violaters of the rights of 
their country: al] ranks and dee 
grees were exhorted to learn the 
use of arms; and receivers of the 
public revenue were ordered ‘not 
to deliver it into the treasury, 
but to retain it iu theirown hands 
until the constitution should be 
restored, or a provincial congress 
dispose of it otherwise. 

A remonstrance against the 
fortifications at Boston Neck was 
hext prepared, in which however 
they still declared their anwillinge 
ness to proceed to hostilities; as- 
serting, as usual, their determin: 





‘ation not to submit to the avis of 
Vincial powder, ammunition, and | Parliament they Bad already 8® 
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gouch complained of. ‘The gov- 
ero, to restore tranquility if 

ossidle, called. a.general assem- 
Ey sut so many of the council 
had vesigned their places, that he 
was induced ta countermand its 
git g by proclamation. 

This. measure, however, was 
decmed illegal; the assembly met 
at Salem; and after waiting a day. 
for the governor, voted them- 
gelves into a provincial congress, 
of which John Hancock. was 
chosen president. A committee 
was lustantly appointed, who 
waited on the governor concern 
Ing the fortifications at Boston 
Neck; but nothing of consequence 
took place, both parties crimiuat- 
ing cach other. 

Lhe winter was now coming oi. 
apd 1! 
terug (ie soldiers on the inhab- 
taints, proposed to erect barraks 
for them; but the select-men of 
Besiou compeljed them to desist. 
Carpeuters were sent for to New 
York, but they were refused: and 
it was with great difficulty that 
he could procure winter lodgings 
for his troops. Nor was it with 
less difficulty that he procured 
cloihes; as the merchants of New 
York told bim, “that they wouid 
hever supply any article for the 


‘ 


benefit ot men sent as enemies to’ 


their country.” This disposition 
prevailing universally throughout 
the continent, was highly gratify- 
tng to congress. 

lt was now generally expected 
that the ensuing spring would be 
the season of commencing hostili- 
ties, and the most indefatigable 
diligence was ased by the colonies 
to be fully prepared against such 
a formidable enemy. Lists of all 
the fencible men were made out 


in each colony, and especially of 


those who had served in the for- 
mer war; of whom they, had the 


+ 





vovernor, to avoid quar- | 





satisfection to find'two-thirds were 
still alive, and able to bear arms, 
Magazines of arms were coiiccted 
and money was provided for. the 
payment of troops. 

In vain the governors of the 
different provinces endeavoured 
to put a stop to these proceedings 
by their proclamations; the Rubi- 
con was passed, the fate! period 
was now arrived; and the more 
the servents of govermmen!. af- 
tempted to repress. the spirit of 
the Americans, the more ¥iolent. 
were their exertions. 

At this time the iuhabitants of 
Boston were reduced to great 
distress. The British troops 


} (now coramonly called the enemy,) 


were in absolute possession of it, 
the inhabitants were kept as pri- 
soners, and might. be made ac- 
countable for the conduct of the 
whole colonies; various were the 
means contrived to relieve the 
latter from their disagreeable sit- 
uation. It was proposed to re- 
move the inhabitants altogether; 
but this was impracticable with- 
out the governor’s consent: othe 
ers recommended burning the’ 
tow, after valuing the houses, 
and indemnifyiug the propriets 
ors: but this was found equally 
impracticable; it was at last re- 
solved to wait for some favoura- 
ble opportunity, as the garrison 
was not very numerous, and pot 
being supplied with necessarics 
by the inhabitants, might soon be 
obliged to leave the place. 

The friends ofthe Baitish gov- 
ernment attempted to do some- 
thing in opposition to the voice of 
the people; but after a few in- 
effectual meetings and resolu- 
tions, they were utterly silenced 
and obliged to yield to superior 
numbers. Matters had now pro 
ceeded so far, that the Americans, 
without further ceremony, seized 
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to government. This first com- 
menced at Newport, in Khode- 
Island, where the inhabitants car- 
ried off forty pieces of cannon, 
appointed for the protection of 
the place; and on being asked the 
reason of this proceeding, replied, 
“that the people had seized them, 
lest they shouid be made use of 
against themselves;” after this 
the assembly met and resolved 
that. ammunition and. warlike 
stores should be purchased with 
the public money. 
New-Hampshire followed the 
example of Rhode-Island, and 
seiz’d a smati fort for the sake of 
the powder and military stores 
it contained. tn Pennsylvania, 
a convention was held which 
expressed an earnest desire of re- 
conciliation with the mother coun- 
try; though at the same time, in 
the stronges manner, declaring, 
that they were resolved to take 
up arms in defence of their just 
yigits, and defend to the _ last, 
their opposition to the. kate acts 
of parliament; and the peopl 
were exhorted. to apply them- 
eclyes with the greatest diliggnce 
tu tie prosecution of such manu- 
factures, as were necessary for 
their defence and sabsistence; 
as salt saltpeter, gunpowder, 
teel, dc. This was the univer- 
gai. voice of the colonies, New 
York only excepted. The assem- 
bly of that province, as yet igno- 
rent of the fate of their last re- 
monstrance, refused. to concur 
with the other colonies in their 
determination, to throw. off the 
British yoke: their attachment 
nevertheless very faint, and by 
the event, it appeared, that a 
perseverance. of the measures 


which the ministry had adopted, 
was sufficicnt to anite them to the 
rest. 








ov the military stores belonging | 
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in the beginning of Pebruarg 
the provincial congress met af 


' Cambridge, and as no frieuds te 


Britain could now find admittance 
into that assembly, the only cons 
sideration was ta make proper 
preperations for war. Expertness 
in militarydiscipline was earnestly 
recommended, and several mili- 
tary institutions established: a- 
mong which that of the minutes 
men was most remarkable. These 
were chosen from the most active 
and expert among the militia; 
and their business was to keem 
themselves in constant readiness 
at the call of their officers: from 
which perpetual diligence they 
derived their appeilation. 

It was now thought that a very 
slight occasion would bring or 
hostilities, for both parties were 
s» much exasperated by a long 
course of reproaches, and literary 
warfare, that they were filled with 
the utmost inveteracy against 
each other. 

On the twenty-sixth of February 
1775, general Gage, having been 
informed that a number of field 
pieces had: been brought up te 
Salem, despatched-a party to seize 
them The road was obstiuce 
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